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Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  equality  of  ed- 
ucational opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or 
employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  handicap. 
Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  actively 
seeks  to  promote  racial  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of 
black  students. 


Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  at- 
tain factual  accuracy  herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or 
printing  errors  or  error  occasioned  by  mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to 
present  information  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation  for  printing,  most  accurately 
describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  procedures,  regulations,  and 
requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relation- 
ships. The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained 
herein  without  prior  notice. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1983-1985 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

William  C.  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Planning 
Raymond  H.  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Academic  Affairs 
Edgar  Walton  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Research  and  Public 
Service 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B.,  Vice  President  —  Finance 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  —  Student  Services 

and  Special  Programs 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

Gary  T.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Planning 
Hugh  S.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Finance 
John  F.  Corey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Student  Services 

and  Special  Programs 
John  W.  Dunlop,  B.A.,  Director,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Center  for 

Public  Television 

David  N.  Edwards,  Jr.,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Kennis  R.  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Finance 
Arnold  K.  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 
Jeffrey  H.  Orleans,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Arthur  Padilla,  B.S.,M.A.,Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Academic  Affairs 
Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Donald  J.  Stedman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  —  Academic 
Affairs 

Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  President  — 
Academic  Affairs 

History  of  the  University 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level 
or  higher.  The  university  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776,  and  it 
was  chartered  in  1789  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill  in 
1795.  Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other  public 
senior  institutions  in  keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  which  provides  that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem 
wise." 

By  1969  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions, 
governed  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multicampus  university  had  its  begin- 
nings in  legislation  enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
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to  include  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In 
the  1960s  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or  ac- 
quired ten  additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina 
University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  Then,  in  1971,  the  General  As- 
sembly redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of  that 
legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six-campus  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty- two 
members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  de- 
termination, control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of 
the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  university  is  the 
president. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  the  university  has  its  own  faculty  and  student 
body.  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and  the 
chancellors  are  responsible  to  the  president. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen 
members:  eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the 
Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institu- 
tional boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  FORDHAM  III,  M.D.,  Chancellor 

SUSAN  HAUGHTON  EHRINGHAUS,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
DOUGLASS  HUNT,  LL.B.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
CLAIBORNE  STRIBLING  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
GILLIAN  TOWNSEND  CELL,  Ph.D.,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
SARAH  VIRGINIA  DUNLAP,  B.S.,  Secretary  to  the  University 

DONALD  ARTHUR  BOULTON,  Ed.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs 

GEORGE  PHILIP  MANIRE,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School 

JOHN  CHARLES  MORROW  III,  Ph.D.,  Provost 
JOHN  DOUGLAS  SWOFFORD,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Athletics 
ROLLIE  TILLMAN,  JR.,  D.B.A.,  Vice  Chancellor,  University  Relations 
JAMES  RAY  TURNER,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor,  Health  Affairs 
HAROLD  GENE  WALLACE,  M.Div.,  Vice  Chancellor,  University  Affairs 
FARRIS  WADE  WOMACK,  Ed.D.,  Vice  Chancellor,  Business  and  Finance 


Professor  Michael  Stegman  (right)  with  planning  institute  participants 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
FULL  TIME  FACULTY 

MICHAEL  A.  STEGMAN  Professor  and  Chairman. 

Housing  and  Public  Policy. 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  CUNY;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  GORMAN  GILBERT  Professor. 

Transportation  Planning. 
B.S.C.E.,  Cincinnati;  M.S.C.E.,  Minnesota; 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK  Professor. 

Land  Use  Policy,  Citizen  Participation,  Growth  Management. 
A.B.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 

EDWARD  J.  KAISER  Professor  and  Associate 

Research  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.  Urban  Development  Processes,  Land 
Use  Planning,  Planning  Methodology. 
B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology; 

Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 

DAVID  H.  MOREAU  Professor  and  Director,  Water 

Resources  Research  Institute. 
Environmental  Planning,  Water  Resources  Planning, 

Systems  Analysis. 

B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

SHIRLEY  F.  WEISS  Professor  and  Associate  Research  Director, 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies. 
Entrepreneurial  Land  Use  Decisions, 
Central  City  Revitalization,  New  Community  Development. 
A.B.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Duke. 

EDWARD  M.  BERGMAN  Associate  Professor. 

Planning  Theory,  Local  Economic  Planning  and  Development. 

B.S.,  Michigan  State;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
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HARVEY  A.  GOLDSTEIN  Visiting  Associate  Professor. 

Policy  Analysis,  Planning  Theory, 
Urban  Economic  and  Spatial  Structure. 
B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

EMILE.  MALIZIA  Associate  Professor. 

Regional  Economic  Development  Planning. 
B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 

LINDA  LACEY  Assistant  Professor. 

Planning  Methods,  Demographic  Analysis, 
International  Planning. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 

M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROHE  Assistant  Professor. 


Social  Behavioral  Aspects  of  Urban  Development, 
Neighborhood  Planning  and  Development. 
B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 
M.S.,  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON  Assistant  Professor. 

Environmental  Planning,  Water  Resources, 
Public  Investment  Theory,  Resource  Economics. 
A.B.,  Brown;  M.P.A.,  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs; 
M.Sc,  London  School  of  Economics;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Texas  at  Austin. 

THOMAS  P.  SNYDER  Visiting  Lecturer. 

Public  Finance  Budgeting  and  Program 
Evaluation,  Econometrics,  Environmental 
Regulation  and  Resource  Economics. 
A.B.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz; 
M.S.,  Oregon;  M.C.R.P.,  Ph.D.  (pending),  Harvard. 


F.  STUART  CHAPIN,  JR  Professor  Emeritus. 

MAYNARD  M.  HUFSCHMIDT  Professor  Emeritus. 

JOHN  A.  PARKER  Professor  Emeritus. 

JAMES  M.  WEBB  Professor  Emeritus. 
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PART-TIME  LECTURERS  AND  ASSOCIATED  FACULTY 

JEROME  R.  ADAMS  Lecturer. 

Planning  Communications. 
A.B.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 


RICHARD  N.  L.  ANDREWS  Professor,  Environmental 

Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  Director, 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 

Environmental  Policy. 
B.A.,  Yale;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 


DAVID  J.  BROWER  Associate  Director  of  the  Center 

for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies. 

Planning  Law. 
B.A.,  J.D.,  Michigan. 


WILLIAM  A.  CAMPBELL  Professor  and  Associate  Director  of 

the  Institute  of  Government. 
Natural  Resource  Law. 
A.B.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis; 

LL.B.,  Vanderbilt. 


MILTON  S.  HEATH,  JR  Professor  and  Associate  Director 

of  the  Institute  of  Government. 
Natural  Resource  Law. 
A.B.,  Harvard;  LL.B.,  Columbia. 


JONATHAN  B.  HOWES  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and 

Regional  Studies. 
Planning  and  Government. 
A.B.,  Wittenberg;  M.R.P.,  North  Carolina; 

M.P.A.,  Harvard. 

LINDA  JEWELL  Associate  Professor. 

School  of  Design,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Site  Planning. 

B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State;  M.L.A.,  Pennsylvania. 


TERRY  LATHROP 


 Lecturer. 

Transportation  Models. 
B.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State; 
M.C.P.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 


CONRAD  SEIPP 


.  .  Professor  and  Research  Associate, 
Health  Services  Research  Center. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
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STAFF 

Bertina  Baldwin  —  Administrative  Assistant. 
Patricia  Coke  —  Student  Services  Manager. 
Helena  Gierasimowicz  —  Librarian. 
Betty  Geer  —  Assistant  Librarian. 
Lu  Ann  Wimberly  —  Secretary. 


Professors  Linda  Lacey  (standing)  and  Tom  Snyder  (left)  at  planning  careers  workshop 


CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  established  in  1946.  It  was  among  the  first  ten  planning  education 
programs  in  the  United  States.  Since  then  the  planning  profession  has  grown 
rapidly  and  now  over  eighty  graduate  planning  education  programs  are  in  opera- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  content  of  both  professional  planning  practice  and  planning 
education  has  changed  in  many  ways. 

The  orginal  bases  of  the  Department  and  its  program  were  ideas  about  region- 
alism, broad  scale  development  planning,  and  the  application  of  social  science 
methods  to  practical  problems  of  government  which  were  being  explored  on  the 
Chapel  Hill  campus  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  This  was  the  first  planning  department 
to  be  established  with  its  principal  university  base  in  the  social  sciences  rather  than 
in  landscape  design,  architecture,  or  engineering.  It  has  retained  and  strengthened 
that  social  science  legacy  through  the  multidisciplinary  research  and  teaching  pro- 
grams of  its  faculty. 

At  the  start  of  the  program  in  1946,  planning  was  defined  as: 

"the  union  of  modern  social  science,  design  and  engineering.  It  uti- 
lizes social  science  techniques  to  analyze  the  adjustments  between 
men  and  their  physical  environment,  and  adjustments  among  men  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  human  needs.  Through  the  planning  process  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  these  needs  are  developed  through  social  organi- 
zation and  the  application  of  design  and  engineering  techniques 

From  an  original  concern  for  applications  of  social  science  to  regional  develop- 
ment needs,  the  Department  has  broadened  its  scope  to  include  urban,  state,  and 
community  planning  and  to  cover  physical,  social,  economic,  and  natural  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  Recently,  the  implementation  and  management  aspects  of 
planning  —  carrying  out  public  policy  through  programs,  projects,  budgeting  and 
finance,  regulatory  controls,  and  other  actions  —  have  also  been  emphasized.  Im- 
plementation and  management  comprise  the  stage  of  the  planning  process  that 
follows  problem  identification,  needs  analysis,  and  plan  formulation.  This  stage, 
dealing  with  the  design,  evaluation,  and  conduct  of  implementation  efforts,  takes 
on  added  importance  during  the  1980s  with  the  emergence  of  fiscal  austerity,  fed- 
eral program  cutbacks,  expanded  state  and  local  responsibilities,  and  increased 
public-private  development  ventures. 

The  concept  of  development  as  a  goal  of  planning  remains  central  to  the  Depart- 
ment's mission.  Whether  the  objectives  are  improved  physical,  social,  economic, 
or  environmental  conditions,  or  more  efficient  and  equitable  policies  and  programs, 
planning  is  a  way  of  effectively  marshalling  resources  to  achieve  public  development 
objectives.  The  professional  planner  combines  an  understanding  of  urban  and 
regional  theory  with  a  grasp  of  the  planning  and  management  methods  necessary 
to  guide  development  toward  desired  goals. 
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Graduates  of  the  program  apply  their  professional  knowledge  as  local  and  re- 
gional planners,  private  consultants,  state  and  federal  government  officials,  public 
interest  group  staff  members,  and  development  organization  planners.  To  be  an  ef- 
fective professional  in  these  varying  contexts  requires  a  continuously  updated 
knowledge  base;  so  the  field  planner  must  be  supported  by  active  researchers. 
Thus,  the  overall  mission  of  the  Department  is  twofold:  to  educate  practitioners 
and  researchers  capable  of  leadership  in  planning,  and  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  public  and  private  actions  on  development  processes 
through  faculty  research  and  service. 

Degrees  Offered 

The  Department  offers  two  degrees:  the  Master  of  Regional  Planning  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Planning.  The  two-year  Master's  degree  program  is  ori- 
ented to  preparing  for  the  professional  practice  of  planning.  The  Ph.D.  program  is 
oriented  to  preparing  for  careers  in  research  and  university  teaching  in  planning. 
The  requirements  of  the  two  programs  are  described  in  detail  in  subsequent  sec- 
tions of  the  catalog.  The  two  programs  are  largely  independent.  Applicants  should 
indicate  which  program  they  wish  to  enter. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  is  housed  in  New  East  Hall  and 
maintains  laboratory  space  in  Hanes  Hall.  New  East  Hall  contains  laboratories, 
lecture  and  seminar  rooms,  offices  and  the  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  research  library 
containing  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  reports  and  maps  used  in  the  study  of 
planning. 

The  Chapin  Library,  with  some  18,000  books  and  9,500  reports,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  planning  research  collections  in  the  country.  The  general  facilities  of 
the  University  Library  and  of  the  several  departmental  libraries  are  also  available 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  Department. 

Computational  facilities,  including  console  connection  to  the  Triangle  Universi- 
ties Computation  Center,  are  available  to  students  through  the  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Research  in  Social  Science,  and  through  the  UNC  Computation  Center. 
Microcomputers  within  the  Department  facilitate  teaching  and  research. 

Students  in  the  Department 

During  the  past  thirty-seven  years  students  have  entered  the  Department  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and  from  many  other  countries.  The 
educational  backgrounds  of  students  who  have  entered  the  Department  and  who 
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now  hold  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  profession  cover  a  wide  range  of  under- 
graduate fields.  Among  them  are  architecture,  biology,  botany,  business,  econom- 
ics, engineering,  forestry,  geography,  history,  landscape  architecture,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  public  administration,  sociology,  urban  studies, 
mathematics,  and  physics.  A  list  of  current  students  is  included  in  the  back  of  this 
catalog. 

Graduates  hold  positions  as  directors  of  planning  in  the  planning  departments 
of  small  and  large  cities;  as  directors  of  state  and  regional  planning  programs;  as 
associate  and  assistant  planners  in  city,  county,  metropolitan  and  regional  plan- 
ning agencies;  in  housing  and  urban  development  agencies;  in  various  branches  of 
the  federal  service;  in  public  interest  organizations  and  associations;  in  research 
organizations;  in  private  development  firms  and  banks;  as  private  consultants;  as 
planning  advisors  to  communities  and  developing  areas;  and  as  deans,  chairmen, 
and  faculty  members  of  educational  institutions. 

The  Planning  Profession  and  Employment  Opportunities 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  field  of  planning  has  expanded  rapidly.  Perma- 
nent planning  agencies  are  now  widely  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  municipal, 
county,  and  state  government.  In  addition,  planning  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  operating  within  the  framework  of  metropolitan,  regional,  and  na- 
tional governmental  programs.  Finally,  planning  staffs  have  been  created  within 
many  private  organizations. 


Librarian  Helena  Gierasimowicz  (right)  and  student  in  Department  Library 
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This  period  of  increasing  planning  activity  has  also  broadened  the  scope  of 
planning.  In  addition  to  design,  research  and  analysis,  present-day  planning  func- 
tions include  program  management  and  implementation  activities  within  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  as  well  as  coordination  between  government 
and  business  units.  Planners  increasingly  are  called  upon  to  lead  policy  analysis 
teams,  to  mediate  conflicts,  to  advise  decision-makers  of  project  impacts,  and  to 
package  development  proposals. 

Employment  opportunities  in  planning  agencies  are  varied.  In  general  the  work 
involves  collection  and  processing  of  data,  physical,  environmental,  and  socioeco- 
nomic analysis,  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  alternative  proposals,  and  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  programs  for  action. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  planning  activities  throughout  the  world, 
adequately  trained  and  qualified  members  of  the  profession  are  in  demand  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Equally  important  to  the  advancement  of  the  field  is  the  increasing  need  for  ad- 
vancing theory  and  knowledge  in  urban  and  regional  development,  and  for  highly 
motivated  teachers  of  planning.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  and  researchers  among  universities  and  research  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  overseas. 

To  illustrate  potential  career  paths,  the  following  profiles  of  selected  graduates 
of  our  program  during  the  past  six  years  suggest  the  wide  range  of  employment 
opportunities  currently  available: 

LINDA  MCMILLAN  (M.R.P.,  1977)  is  Product  Development  Manager/ Market- 
ing Officer  at  Neworld  Bank  for  Savings,  Boston.  She  writes  marketing  plans  for 
new  products.  Prior  to  joining  the  Bank  in  1981 ,  she  worked  as  a  consultant  to  fed- 
eral agencies  with  the  Contract  Research  Corporation  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts, 
and  with  the  Ratheon  Services  Company. 

BARBARA  VESTAL  (M.R.P./J.D.,  1977)  and  NED  CHESTER  (M.R.P./J.D., 
1977)  have  a  neighborhood-based  law  practice  in  the  Munjoy  Hill  area  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  Barbara  has  been  working  with  a  local  group  to  convert  two  former 
schools  to  limited  equity  co-op  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  un- 
der an  Urban  Development  Action  Grant.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Plan- 
ning Board.  Ned  chairs  the  neighborhood's  economic  development  Community 
Development  Corporation  (CDC)  which  is  working  with  a  hospital  to  establish  a 
CDC-owned  family  practice  outreach  unit. 

RICK  CARLISLE  (M.R.P.,  1978)  is  Deputy  Director,  Division  of  Community  As- 
sistance, North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  De- 
velopment in  Raleigh.  His  agency  provides  technical  assistance  in  planning  and 
management  to  cities  and  counties,  and  administers  a  grants  program  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  community  and  economic  development. 
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ELIZABETH  ELLIS  (M.R.P.,  1978)  is  Manager,  Consulting,  a  division  of  DAVE 
Systems,  Inc.,  of  Anaheim,  California,  where  she  is  involved  with  consulting  on 
transit  and  paratransit.  Her  recent  projects  have  included  performance  audits  of 
Los  Angeles  County  public  transit  operators,  coordination  and  consolidation  of 
transportation  for  the  handicapped  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  an  operational  analysis 
of  a  small  transit  system  in  El  Dorado  County,  California.  Previously  she  worked  as 
a  transportation  consultant  with  Peat,  Marwick,  and  Mitchell  in  Washington,  D.C. 

KENT  HITESHEW  (M.R.P.,  1978)  is  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
Office  of  Economic  Development  in  New  York  City.  He  is  involved  with  high  level 
programs  for  enhancing  the  city's  economic  growth.  Previously  he  was  a  staff 
member  with  the  Urban  Homesteading  Assistance  Board  in  New  York  City. 

NANCY  STROUD  (M.R.P./J.D.,  1978)  is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Ross 
and  Hardies  of  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  where  she  works  extensively  with  Fred  Bos- 
selman  on  land  use  and  environmental  law  and  planning  cases.  Prior  to  joining 
Ross  and  Hardies,  Nancy  was  staff  attorney  with  the  Joint  Center  for  Environ- 
mental and  Urban  Problems  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  She  continues  to  teach  in  the 
growth  management  program  at  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

DANIEL  BOND  (Ph.D.,  1979)  is  Director  of  a  professional  group  at  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  work  includes 
research  on  the  Soviet,  East  European,  and  Chinese  economies  for  several  U.S. 
government  agencies,  and  consulting  for  corporations  and  banks  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Japan,  and  Western  Europe. 

HEIDI  ZIMMER-MEYER  (M.R.P.,  1979)  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Area  Man- 
ager, U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina.  She  is  involved  in  analyses  of  resource  and  staff  management  issues,  de- 
velopment of  management  controls,  and  liaison  with  the  media  and  Congressional 
offices. 

DONNA  DYER  (M.R.P.,  1980)  is  Planner  II,  Economic  Development  with  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Community  Development  of  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. She  has  written  the  citywide  economic  development  strategy,  working  with  a 
volunteer  task  force,  and  has  responsibility  for  a  number  of  economic  development 
projects,  such  as  a  revolving  loan  fund  and  a  community  nonprofit  redevelopment 
project.  Her  job  involves  her  as  a  liaison  between  developers,  bankers,  neighbor- 
hood business  people,  and  the  City. 

STEVE  FRENCH  (Ph.D.,  1980)  is  Associate  Professor  in  the  City  and  Regional 
Planning  Department  at  California  Polytechnic  State  University  in  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, where  he  teaches  land  use  and  environmental  planning  courses  and  conducts 
research  on  natural  hazards  planning.  His  wife,  NANCY  NONEMAN  FRENCH 
(M.R.P./J.D.,  1981),  works  on  land  use  and  environmental  legal  problems  with 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Counsel's  Office. 
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STEVE  LAZIN  (M.R.P.,  1980)  is  a  Project  Coordinator  for  the  Central  Business 
District  Revitalization  Project  of  the  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  Economic 
Development  Center.  His  activities,  which  he  likens  to  those  of  a  SWAT  team  that 
rushes  to  the  aid  of  distressed  commercial  districts,  include  planning  physical  im- 
provements, analyzing  markets,  encouraging  business  development,  and  organiz- 
ing management  workshops. 

ROBERT  ANSLEY  (M.R.P.,  1981)  is  a  senior  planner  and  economic  development 
specialist  with  the  Planning  and  Development  Department  of  the  City  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  where  he  currently  works  on  fiscal  impact,  industrial  development, 
downtown  redevelopment  and  neighborhood  conservation.  Following  gradua- 
tion, Bob  served  for  a  year  as  Manager  of  Development  Planning  for  the  Ramar 
Group,  a  large-scale  private  development  firm  in  Sarasota. 

KATHLEEN  BLAHA  (M.R.P.,  1981)  has  recendy  joined  the  southeastern  re- 
gional staff  of  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  where  she  will 
serve  as  a  "broker"  for  transfers  of  land  to  public  ownership.  She  previously  was 
an  environmental  planner  with  the  Triangle  J  Council  of  Governments  in  Re- 
search Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  where  she  organized  a  Piedmont  regional 
land  trust  to  preserve  natural  areas  and  worked  on  water  supply  watershed  pro- 
tection. 

HILARY  GREENBERG  (M.R.P.,  1982)  is  coordinator  of  the  Main  Street  pro- 
gram for  downtown  revitalization  and  historic  preservation  in  Statesville,  North 
Carolina.  This  is  a  national  program  to  encourage  local  economic  development 
within  the  context  of  historic  preservation.  Hilary's  activities  include  marketing  of 
buildings  and  services,  technical  assistance  in  design  and  planning,  and  coordina- 
tion of  economic  restructuring. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON  (M.R.P.,  1982)  is  a  Community  Development  Specialist 
with  the  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Charles, 
who  concentrated  in  housing  and  community  development  during  his  graduate 
studies  and  wrote  his  departmental  paper  on  federally  subsidized  cooperative  hous- 
ing, works  at  the  community  level  with  participants  in  the  active  housing  and 
rehabilitation  program  in  Norfolk. 

RENEE  PERKINS  (M.R.P.,  1982)  is  an  urban  planner  in  the  Dallas  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development.  She  organized  and  staffs  the  Dallas  Small  Business 
Corporation,  is  project  manager  of  the  West  Dallas  Economic  Development  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  works  closely  with  the  business  community  on  Dallas  develop- 
ment programs. 


APPLICATION  AND  ADMISSION 


Application  for  admission  should  be  received  in  Chapel  Hill  by  February  1  for 
admission  to  the  following  fall  term.  The  initial  decisions  on  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  are  generally  complete  by  April  15. 

Forms  and  instructions  for  application  will  be  mailed  by  the  Department  on  re- 
quest. Each  applicant  is  required  to  pay  a  nonrefundable  $15.00  fee  when  submit- 
ting an  application. 

Since  the  Department  is  able  to  accommodate  only  fifty  new  students  each  year, 
applicants  are  advised  to  apply  for  admission  as  early  as  possible.  Except  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  is  transferring  from  another  graduate  planning  program  or 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  planning,  admission  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
semester  usually  is  not  permitted.  Applicants  who  are  able  to  visit  the  Department 
for  personal  interviews  are  invited  to  do  so. 

Admission  Requirements 

All  students  entering  the  Department  must  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing.  While  the  design  professions,  the  social 
sciences,  and  engineering  are  the  most  clearly  relevant  undergraduate  back- 
grounds for  planning,  there  is  increasing  need  in  the  field  for  people  prepared  in  the 
humanities  and  natural  sciences,  including  both  the  biological  and  earth  sciences, 
as  well  as  many  opportunities  for  students  from  other  fields. 
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We  strongly  recommend  that  students  have  completed  an  advanced  undergrad- 
uate course  in  microeconomic  theory  and  at  least  one  undergraduate  course  in 
descriptive  statistics  prior  to  entering  the  Department.  In  addition  it  is  desirable  to 
have  completed  a  course  in  statistical  inference  and  to  have  completed  course  work 
in  quantitative  analysis  covering  basic  matrix  methods. 

Applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  This 
examination,  which  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  (preferably  in  October 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enter  the 
Department),  is  administered  five  times  a  year  in  conveniently  located  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  countries.  To  be  eligible  to  take  the 
examination,  the  candidate  must  have  an  application  accompanied  by  the  appro- 
priate fee  on  file  approximately  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
examination.  Examinations  are  generally  scheduled  in  October,  December, 
February,  April,  and  June.  A  bulletin  of  information  giving  full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  most  colleges  and  universities,  or  by  writing  to  Graduate  Record 
Examinations,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  955R,  Princeton,  NJ  08541.  The 
results  of  this  examination  are  recognized  as  contributory,  not  determinative, 
evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 

Admission  Decisions 

Decisions  on  admissions  are  made  by  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Department.  In  making  admissions  recommenda- 
tions, a  student-faculty  committee  reviews  all  applicants  in  terms  of  established 
Department  policy.  The  major  criteria  used  are  the  applicant's  preparation  for 
graduate  professional  education  as  indicated  by  the  personal  statement  of  interest 
in  planning  filed  with  the  application,  academic  preparation  as  indicated  by  the 
undergraduate  transcript  and  the  GRE,  and  personal  recommendations  from 
teachers  and  employers. 

In  addition  we  seek  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  of  students  across  the  pri- 
mary areas  of  concentration  in  the  Department  so  as  to  make  good  use  of  faculty 
resources,  and  we  seek  to  have  students  from  a  variety  of  academic  and  geographic 
backgrounds.  While  previous  professional  or  preprofessional  work  experience  in 
planning  or  a  related  field  is  not  required,  it  is  considered  in  admission  decisions. 
Generally  we  admit  students  so  that  part  of  each  class  has  had  work  experience  in 
planning. 

The  Department  has  a  strong  commitment  to  providing  increased  opportunities 
for  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  to  enter  the  planning  profession,  and  con- 
sequently we  actively  encourage  admission  of  racial  minorities  and  women. 
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Transfer  Credit 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  UNC  from  another  graduate  planning  program 
may  do  so  if  they  meet  the  admission  requirements.  However,  the  maximum  cred- 
it that  may  be  transferred  from  another  program  is  12  semester  hours.  In  addition 
the  courses  submitted  for  transfer  credit  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  this 
Department. 

Similarly  students  wishing  to  transfer  nonplanning  graduate  course  work  taken 
elsewhere  may  do  so  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  semester  credit  hours  providing  that 
the  courses  were  not  credited  to  another  degree  and  that  the  courses  are  judged  by 
the  Department  to  be  appropriate  to  the  elective  requirements  of  the  student's 
program  at  UNC.  Graduate  courses  taken  while  in  undergraduate  status  at  other 
universities  are  not  transferable. 

A  minimum  of  three  semesters  in  residence  is  required. 


Professor  Emil  Malizia  at  the  word  processor  keyboard 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 


The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional  Planning  prepares  the 
candidate  for  professional  planning  practice.  The  curriculum  covers  social  and  in- 
stitutional problems  and  settings,  and  planning  and  management  skills. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  degree  requires  completion  of  a  minimum  of  48 
credit  hours,  including  24  credits  constituting  an  area  of  concentration,  and  a  De- 
partmental paper.  The  normal  course  load  is  12  credit  hours  per  semester.  Thirty 
of  the  required  48  credits  must  be  taken  in  the  Planning  Department.  A  minimum 
of  6  credits  must  be  taken  outside  the  Department. 

Entering  students  are  strongly  advised  to  complete  courses  in  microeconomics 
and  statistics  prior  to  starting  the  program.  Other  introductory  courses  in  sociol- 
ogy, political  science,  urban  history,  mathematics,  economics,  logic,  design,  and 
American  civilization,  while  not  prerequisite,  are  recommended  as  valuable  prepa- 
ration for  students  in  planning.  Students  without  previous  experience  in  planning 
are  urged  to  seek  employment  in  planning  before  entering  the  Department  or  dur- 
ing the  summer  between  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  program. 

Course  work  for  the  degree  is  divided  into  general  requirements,  area  of  con- 
centration, and  electives.  Students  are  assisted  in  the  design  of  their  educational 
programs  by  faculty  adviser  teams,  who  help  to  select  courses  appropriate  for  the 
students'  educational  interests  and  goals. 

General  Course  Requirements: 

All  Master's  degree  students  are  expected  to  meet  certain  general  course  require- 
ments. These  presently  consist  of  four  courses  covering  planning  theory,  planning 
law,  quantitative  analytical  methods,  and  statistics.  These  basic  course  topics  con- 
stitute a  core  of  knowledge  and  skills  prerequisite  to  completion  of  the  Master's  de- 
gree program. 

The  planning  theory  requirement  is  met  by  completing  Planning  215.  Students 
select  a  planning  law  course  (from  among  Planning  230,  233,  or  another  course 
approved  by  the  faculty)  that  is  appropriate  for  their  concentration.  The  quantita- 
tive methods  requirement  is  met  by  completing  Planning  231.  Students  who  need 
background  preparation  in  statistics  before  taking  other  methodology  courses  in 
the  Department  will  be  required  to  take  a  basic  statistics  course  (Planning  105) . 
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Areas  of  Concentration: 

Each  student  develops  an  area  of  concentration  in  planning  in  consultation  with 
faculty  advisers.  The  area  of  concentration  identifies  the  fields  of  professional  prac- 
tice in  which  the  student  expects  to  develop  competence  and  begin  a  professional 
career. 

Areas  of  concentration  offered  by  the  Department  represent  a  combination  of 
available  faculty  resources,  current  practice  employment  opportunities,  and  long- 
er term  societal  needs.  As  these  factors  change,  concentration  content  is  adjusted. 
Various  concentrations  offer  different  blends  of  technical  knowledge,  planning  and 
management  skills,  and  varying  philosophies  about  the  role  of  the  planner. 

Primary  areas  of  concentration  and  their  coverage  include: 

Economic  Development  builds  on  applied  theories  of  industrial,  enterprise, 
and  labor  behavior  in  local  economies.  It  deals  with  issues  posed  by  alterna- 
tive theoretical  models  of  planned  intervention  at  scales  which  range  from  the 
community  to  multistate  regions.  Problems  of  economic  development  are  ap- 
proached through  practice-based  analytic  and  planning  methods.  Workshops 
with  agency  clients  afford  opportunities  to  test  economic  development  alter- 
natives in  the  political  and  economic  environment  of  public  planning.  Topics 
covered  include  design  of  economic  development  plans  and  strategies,  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  impact  studies,  regional  industrial  policy,  economic  fore- 
casting of  industries  and  occupations,  labor  market  studies,  employment  and 
training  policy,  economic  infrastructure  plans,  industrial  land  and  site  stud- 
ies, business  incubation  and  retention  strategies,  economic  adjustment  plans, 
work/job  sharing  plans,  sources  and  instruments  of  development  financing, 
local  fiscal  policy,  public-private  ventures,  community-based  enterprises, 
worker-employee  cooperatives,  and  spatial  dimensions  of  changes  in  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Housing  and  Community  Development  draws  on  economic  theories  of  the 
structure  and  operations  of  housing  markets,  the  causes  of  market  failure  and 
justifications  for  public  intervention,  and  social  theories  which  support  the 
neighborhood  as  an  important  unit  of  analysis  for  program  planning  and  im- 
plementation. It  has  a  policy  and  program  emphasis  which  spans  the  full 
range  of  low  income  housing,  community  development,  and  neighborhood  re- 
vitalization  concerns.  The  dominant  methodologies  are  housing  finance  and 
techniques  of  real  estate  investment  analysis  which  are  used  to  develop  inno- 
vative intervention  strategies  and  public/private  financing  programs.  These 
methods  are  applied  in  field  studies  which  involve  real  planning  problems 
and  clients  such  as  community-based  organizations,  state  housing  finance 
agencies,  departments  of  community  development,  local  public  housing  au- 
thorities, rent  control,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies. 
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Land  Use  and  Physical  Development  relies  on  a  theoretical  base  that  combines 
knowledge  of  urban  form  and  spatial  structure  with  social  and  environmental 
imperatives  for  public  intervention  into  private  land  markets  and  development 
processes.  It  builds  on  this  base  a  set  of  methods  for  land  use  analysis,  planning, 
evaluation,  and  management  at  the  project,  neighborhood,  city,  metropolitan, 
and  regional  scales.  These  methods  are  applied  in  problem-solving  field  situations 
that  include  actual  political  and  institutional,  as  well  as  physical  and  environ- 
mental, factors.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  land  use  policy,  land  capability 
analysis,  land  use  design,  growth  management,  central  city  revitalization, 
development  processes  in  the  private  and  public  sectors,  site  planning,  plan- 
ning law,  and  comparative  studies  of  land  use  planning  and  management  ap- 
proaches. 

Environmental  Management  combines  the  residuals  management  approach 
to  environmental  analysis  with  the  methods  and  techniques  of  public  invest- 
ment theory  and  cost- benefit  analysis.  The  concentration  is  oriented  toward 
environmental  management  issues  and  decision-making  at  the  local  and  re- 
gional level.  After  taking  the  required  courses  in  environmental  planning, 
public  investment  theory,  and  environmental  law,  students  focus  on  their 
particular  interests  in  such  areas  as  water  resources  planning,  environmental 
systems  analysis,  and  coastal  zone  management.  Supplementary  courses  are 
offered  in  the  UNC  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 
and  at  Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Transportation  focuses  on  the  planning  and  management  of  urban  transpor- 
tation services.  It  treats  both  highway  and  public  transportation  modes  from 
the  perspective  of  service  providers  and  relates  these  modes  to  the  overall  ur- 
ban structure.  The  theoretical  basis  of  the  concentration  includes  programs, 
needs  assessment,  and  impact  analysis  of  transportation  options.  The  concen- 
tration extends  this  knowledge  by  focusing  on  the  operations  and  manage- 
ment of  transit  systems.  Topics  covered  include  transit  policy,  run-cutting, 
scheduling,  labor  relations,  marketing,  and  management  information.  The 
concentration  requires  students  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  problem-solving 
situations,  such  as  resolving  transit  budget  deficits  and  establishing  regional 
ridesharing  programs. 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  these  primary  areas  of  concentration,  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  pursue  other  fields  of  planning  as  their  concentration  within  the  Depart- 
ment's curriculum.  For  example,  a  concentration  might  combine  two  areas,  such 
as  land  use  and  environmental  planning  or  transportation  and  economic  develop- 
ment planning.  Or  a  student  might  desire  to  focus  in  depth  on  a  narrower  portion 
of  a  particular  specialization,  such  as  neighborhood  planning  or  water  resource 
planning.  A  concentration  might  be  built  around  a  set  of  skills,  such  as  quantita- 
tive analysis  or  development  administration,  or  around  a  practice  context,  such  as 
metropolitan  areas  or  small  towns.  Finally,  a  student  might  elect  to  seek  to  develop 
generalist  planning  knowledge  and  skills  by  selecting  courses  from  a  variety  of 
areas,  including  housing  and  community  development,  land  use,  and  transporta- 
tion, for  example. 
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The  objective  of  defining  primary  areas  of  concentration  is  to  identify  the  sub- 
ject areas  where  there  exists  a  critical  mass  of  courses  sufficient  to  allow  both 
breadth  and  depth  of  coverage.  The  intent  is  not  to  limit  students  in  their  choice  of 
concentration  but  to  provide  them  with  information  about  the  particular  educa- 
tional strengths  and  resources  of  the  Department  and  the  University.  Our  goal  is  to 
offer  each  student  the  optimum  combination  of  structure  and  flexibility  to  develop 
his  or  her  talents  and  knowledge  as  fully  as  possible. 

In  order  to  provide  structure  without  curtailing  flexibility,  students  are  asked  to 
design  their  areas  of  concentration  around  a  distributional  system  based  on  four 
types  of  courses:  theory,  method,  application  and  problem  solving,  and  related 
electives.  An  area  of  concentration  requires  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  of 
coursework  (equivalent  to  eight  standard  three-hour  courses),  of  which  18  credit 
hours  must  be  taken  within  the  Department.  The  24  credits  must  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

Theory:  3  credits,  must  be  in  Planning.  Courses  serving  this  function  provide  concep- 
tual models  of  the  primary  systems  within  the  field  of  practice.  These  models 
provide  the  student  with  a  picture  of  the  world  upon  which  planning  is  to 
have  some  impact.  Examples  would  be  urban  spatial  structure,  a  housing 
market,  a  transportation  system,  a  local  economy,  and  an  environmental 
system. 

Planning  Methods:  6  credits,  3  must  be  in  Planning.  Courses  serving  this  function 
include  the  broad  range  of  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  all  aspects  of 
planning  including  the  design  and  programming  of  activities  to  achieve  some 
objective,  as  well  as  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  techniques  used  for 
modeling  states  of  the  system  upon  which  planning  is  being  done,  and  for  eval- 
uating plans  regarding  changes  in  those  system  states.  Some  courses  cover 
methods  applicable  to  many  functional  concentrations  in  planning,  such  as 
program  evaluation,  and  some  courses  are  specific  to  one  or  two  concentra- 
tions. 

Planning  Applications  and  Problem  Solving:  3  credits,  must  be  in  Planning.  Courses 
serving  this  function  consist  of  experiential  learning  based  on  problem-solving 
in  a  real  world  context  using  theories  and  methods  as  discussed  above.  Such 
courses  include  applications  courses,  studios,  fieldwork,  supervised  indepen- 
dent study,  and  research  seminars  devoted  to  a  particular  policy  problem. 
They  may  be  method-based  applications  of  a  particular  planning  and  man- 
agement technique,  or  involve  client-based  problem  solving  fieldwork. 

Related  Electives:  12  credits,  6  must  be  in  Planning.  These  courses  must  be  clearly 
related  to  the  professional  practice  focus  of  the  student's  area  of  concentration. 
They  include  courses  dealing  with  political  and  value  constraints,  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  programs  and  procedures  within  which  a  given  field  of  plan- 
ning practice  operates. 
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Courses  within  the  Department  are  classified  according  to  this  framework. 
Courses  from  outside  the  Department  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  student's 
advisers. 

General  Electives 

An  additional  18  credits  beyond  the  two  required  courses  and  the  24  credits  in  an 
area  of  concentration  are  required.  If  Planning  105  and  Planning  231  are  taken, 
they  are  counted  as  general  electives.  The  general  electives  may  be  used  to  develop 
a  supporting  area  in  another  aspect  of  professional  planning,  develop  a  supporting 
area  in  a  discipline  (economics,  sociology,  etc.)  or  another  professional  program 
represented  on  campus  (public  administration,  health  administration,  environ- 
mental engineering,  etc.),  or  develop  analytic  skills  and  general  competence  for 
professional  practice  through  a  grouping  of  methodology  and  theory  courses  se- 
lected both  within  the  Department  and  from  the  regular  offerings  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Nine  of  the  18  credits  may  be  taken  outside  the  Department. 

Departmental  Paper 

The  Departmental  Paper  required  of  all  master's  degree  students  is  an  original 
piece  of  work  requiring  a  substantial  degree  of  independent  research  and  analysis 
on  a  topic  related  to  planning  practice.  The  requirement  may  be  met  by  a  paper  of 
standard  format.  The  requirement  can  also  be  a  product  in  some  other  form  such  as 
a  plan  or  audiovisual  presentation. 

Ordinarily  students  will  submit  an  individually  prepared  paper.  The  student 
selects  a  faculty  member  to  serve  as  major  adviser  for  the  paper  and  may  invite 
another  to  serve  as  a  reader.  Both  must  approve  the  final  paper.  The  paper  is  sub- 
mitted during  the  final  semester  in  residence.  Papers  are  filed  by  the  Department 
as  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  student's  work. 


Professors  Bill  Rohe  (left)  and  Ed  Kaiser  videotape  a  student 
presentation  in  Urban  Land  Use  Planning 


THE  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 


In  comparison  with  the  master's  degree,  which  signifies  preparation  for  profes- 
sional planning  practice,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  is  conferred  only  upon  those  who  have  completed,  with  high  distinction, 
a  rigorous  program  of  preparation  for  research  and  teaching  in  planning.  Candi- 
dates must  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  materials  in  a  substantive  field  of  planning, 
of  the  concepts  of  planning  theory,  and  of  the  methods  of  advanced  research,  and 
illustrate  this  mastery  through  a  dissertation  resulting  from  independent  research. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  are  those  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School.  Details  on  admissions  can  be  found  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Catalog.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  51  credits,  not  including 
dissertation.  Of  these,  45  credits  must  be  completed  before  the  doctoral  examina- 
tions may  be  taken.  At  least  24  of  the  51  credits  must  be  taken  in  Departments 
other  than  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

The  professional  master's  degree  in  planning  is  not  required  of  persons  wishing 
to  qualify  for  the  doctorate.  However,  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy,  the  student 
undertaking  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  professional  practice 
of  planning.  Such  knowledge  is  usually  acquired  through  selected  graduate 
courses  offered  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  at  other  in- 
stitutions offering  acceptable  programs;  or  through  some  equivalent  preparation 
acceptable  to  the  student's  committee. 

Doctoral  candidates  must  prepare  to  be  examined  in  three  areas:  (1)  planning 
theory,  (2)  an  area  of  specialization  related  to  city  and  regional  planning,  and  (3) 
research  methods. 

Areas  of  specialization  and  appropriate  coursework  for  doctoral  students  are 
jointly  determined  by  the  students  and  their  program  advisers.  Particular  efforts 
are  made  to  develop  programs  which  meet  student  needs,  build  on  their  prior  aca- 
demic training,  and  for  which  substantial  Departmental  and  University- wide  fac- 
ulty resources  are  available.  Areas  of  specialization  ordinarily  include  at  least  18 
credits  of  coursework.  While  the  substantive  focus  of  these  areas  may  vary  from 
student  to  student,  each  set  of  courses  designated  as  an  area  of  specialization  must 
be  mutually  reinforcing  and  coherent;  must  prepare  the  student  for  expertise  in 
some  body  of  knowledge,  methodology,  or  problem  area;  and  must  provide  the 
student  with  adequate  skills  and  knowledge  to  do  research. 

The  requirement  of  a  supporting  program  (15  credits  minimum)  may  be  satis- 
fied in  two  ways.  The  student  may  develop  a  supporting  program  related  to  his  or 
her  major  program  and  made  up  of  courses  drawn  from  Planning  and  a  number  of 
other  disciplines  such  as:  Anthropology,  Economics,  Engineering,  Environmental 
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Sciences,  Epidemiology,  Geography,  Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  Political 
Science,  Physical  Sciences,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Statistics.  Or  a  student  may 
take  a  formal  minor  in  another  discipline  with  the  consultation  and  approval  of  the 
appropriate  department.  The  supporting  area  or  minor  emphasizes  the  achieve- 
ment of  methodological  and  related  skills  necessary  to  extend  the  student's  research 
capabilities  within  a  chosen  area  of  specialization.  Supportive  complementary  re- 
lationships between  the  two  program  components  must  be  demonstrated. 

Because  a  Ph.D.  program  is  built  around  the  particular  interests  of  the  doctoral 
student,  it  is  important  that  the  Ph.D.  Admissions  Committee  be  able  to  identify  an 
applicant's  program  interests  from  application  materials  submitted  for  review  to 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department.  In  addition  to  any  supplemental  mate- 
rial the  applicant  may  wish  to  submit  in  support  of  his  or  her  application,  the 
biographical  essay  or  statement  called  for  in  the  Department's  supplemental  appli- 
cation should  include  a  statement  of  specific  program  coursework  and  research  in- 
terests, and  information  on  relevant  prior  academic  and  professional  training.  The 
admissions  process  consists  of  two  related  phases.  First,  the  Admissions  Committee 
renders  judgment  about  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  Ph.D.  applicant.  Second, 
assuming  academic  qualifications  are  met,  the  Committee  attempts  to  identify  the 
applicant's  program  interests  and  the  stage  of  development  of  those  interests,  and 
then  considers  the  extent  to  which  Departmental  and  University- wide  resources  may 
be  marshalled  in  support  of  those  stated  interests.  Thus,  academic  qualifications 
are  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  basis  for  admission  into  the  doctoral  program. 
Applicant  interests  and  University  resources  must  be  mutually  supportive  to  ensure 
the  development  of  a  strong  Ph.D.  Program. 

Doctoral  candidates  who  hold  master's  degrees  in  planning  require  generally  a 
minimum  of  three  semesters  in  residence  before  beginning  the  dissertation.  Other 
candidates  may  require  six  or  more  semesters,  depending  on  their  preparation. 

Persons  wishing  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  and  for 
fellowships  and  assistantships  that  may  be  available  to  doctoral  candidates  are  ad- 
vised to  communicate  with  the  Department  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  the 
date  they  wish  to  enter.  While  the  university  financial  awards  are  made  in  the  spring 
each  year,  the  deadline  for  applications  for  certain  national  fellowships  available 
to  Ph.D.  candidates  is  in  October  preceding  the  August  in  which  the  applicant 
plans  to  begin  the  doctoral  program.  It  is  beneficial  for  an  applicant  to  visit  the  De- 
partment to  discuss  doctoral  program  requirements  and  to  describe  his  or  her  in- 
terests prior  to  making  formal  application  for  admission. 

Further  information  about  the  doctoral  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
program  director,  Professor  Edward  Kaiser. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Combined  Program  in  Law  and  Planning 

Under  a  program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  students  enrolled  in  both  curricula  may  receive 
both  the  J.D.  and  Master  of  Regional  Planning  degrees  in  four  years  rather  than 
the  five  years  ordinarily  required.  The  program  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the 
two  curricula  with  a  view  to  developing  professionals  capable  of  dealing  with  both 
the  legal  and  planning  aspects  of  urban  and  regional  policy  problems.  The  com- 
bined degree  program  is  designed  to  prepare  for  a  variety  of  professional  roles  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  planning  methodology  and  process,  coupled  with  the  analyt- 
ical skills  and  professional  expertise  of  the  lawyer,  are  essential.  These  may  include 
administrators  and  staff  of  public  agencies  and  consulting  firms  in  the  fields  of  plan- 
ning, housing,  development,  and  environmental  protection,  research  analysts, 
staff  members  of  governmental  commissions  and  agencies,  executive  assistants  to 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  or  private  practitioners. 

To  enter  this  program,  students  must  apply  separately  to  both  the  School  of  Law 
and  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  must  be  accepted  inde- 
pendently by  both.  Students  entering  the  program  spend  their  entire  first  year  in 
either  the  Planning  Department  or  the  Law  School,  and  the  student  must  make 
this  choice  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  second  year  is  normally  spent  full-time  in 
the  program  not  selected  in  the  first  year.  After  the  first  two  years  the  student  has  an 
additional  43  semester  credits  to  complete  in  the  Law  School  and  12  semester  cred- 
its to  complete  in  Planning. 

A  catalog  and  application  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Admissions  Office 
School  of  Law 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  HiU,  North  Carolina  27514 


Combined  Program  in  Planning  and 
Transportation  Engineering 

A  combined  program  leading  to  graduate  degrees  in  city  and  regional  planning 
and  transportation  engineering  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  The  combined 
program,  which  calls  for  60  semester  credit  hours,  leads  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Regional  Planning  and  Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  or  Master  of  Civil 
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Engineering.  This  program  is  open  to  students  with  undergraduate  degrees  in  civil 
engineering.  For  other  students,  coursework  in  transportation  is  available  at 
NCSU  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Undergraduate  Honors  Program  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies 

Undergraduates  reading  for  honors,  or  those  certified  by  their  departments  as 
eligible  for  honors  study,  may  enroll  in  an  honors  program  in  urban  and  regional 
studies.  A  student  admitted  to  the  program  is  required  to  take  one  or  more  urban 
oriented  courses  in  his  major  and  a  minimum  of  two  outside  the  major.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  illustrative  of  such  courses:  Anthropology  167;  Economics  120,  122, 
and  163;  Political  Science  104, 171,  and  182;  Sociology  168  and  186;  Planning  106, 
107,  108,  and  127;  Geography  151,  152,  and  183;  and  History  117.  In  the  event 
that  no  urban  or  regional  oriented  course  is  available  in  the  major,  a  minimum  of 
three  such  courses  is  required  outside  the  major.  In  addition,  a  student  accepted  for 
the  honors  program  in  urban  and  regional  studies  is  required  to  enroll  for  an  hon- 
ors seminar  (Planning  199)  and  to  write  an  honors  paper  in  the  major  discipline 
which  is  oriented  toward  urban  or  regional  studies. 

Students  achieving  distinction  in  honors  papers  and  maintaining  a  very  high 
level  of  academic  performance  in  their  coursework,  in  addition  to  graduating  with 
honors  awarded  by  their  department,  will  be  further  awarded  a  "Certificate  of 
Honors  in  Urban  and  Regional  Studies." 

Students  interested  in  the  honors  program  should  see  the  Undergraduate  Honors 
Adviser  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  preferably  in  the  spring 
semester  of  their  sophomore  year. 

Interdisciplinary  Studies  B.A. 
with  Urban  Studies  Focus 

Undergraduates  may  also  enroll  in  the  Interdisciplinary  Studies  B.A.  degree 
program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  a  focus  in  urban  studies.  Inter- 
ested students  should  consult  with  the  Faculty  Sponsor  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  preferably  in  the  spring  semester  of  their  sophomore  year. 
Applications  for  an  interdisciplinary  degree  must  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant 
Dean  for  Experimental  and  Special  Studies  no  later  than  45  semester  hours  (or  3  se- 
mesters) before  intended  graduation. 


City  and  Regional  Planning 
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Students  in  Other  Departments 

Students  taking  majors  in  other  departments  may  be  admitted  to  courses  in  city 
and  regional  planning  provided  they  have  the  necessary  prerequisite  training  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  A  limited  number  of  courses  are  open  to  undergradu- 
ate students,  and  priority  is  given  to  students  in  the  Undergraduate  Honors  Pro- 
gram in  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  and  in  the  Interdisciplinary  Studies  B.A. 
with  an  Urban  Studies  focus.  Minor  programs  for  qualified  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  other  fields  also  may  be  arranged. 


Planning  students  and  speakers  during  symposium  on  Black  perspectives  on  planning 


RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  IN  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  STUDIES 


Through  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  and  the  Triangle  Universities  Consortium  on  Air  Pollution, 
members  of  the  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  in  related  departments  collaborate  on  research  in  a  wide 
range  of  subject  areas  concerning  planning,  human  behavior,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Established  in  1953  and  later  expanded  under  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  program  of  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  is  concerned  with  theo- 
retical and  empirical  research  in  urban  processes  and  area  development.  With  con- 
tinuing State  funding  inaugurated  by  the  1969  North  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
the  Center  now  has  a  permanent  staff  for  planning  and  administration  of  its  pro- 
gram and  for  the  development  of  a  research-oriented  program  of  services  to  local 
and  state  governments  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  The  Department's  faculty 
utilizes  the  Center  to  pursue  research  interests  and  collaborates  with  faculty 
members  of  other  departments  in  the  University  on  research  projects. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  established  in  1965,  provides  within 
the  University  a  means  for  furthering  research  and  teaching  the  various  fields  of 
environmental  quality  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis.  Members  of  the  Department's 
faculty  and  graduate  students  use  the  Institute  to  participate  with  other  depart- 
ments in  seminars  and  discussions  on  broad  aspects  of  environmental  quality  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  and  in  public  health. 

In  1964  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  was  established  to  support  re- 
search on  all  aspects  of  water  resources  including  the  planning,  programming, 
and  analysis  of  urban  and  regional  systems  for  development  and  control  of  water 
quantity  and  quality.  The  Institute  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  faculty  and  student 
research  and  interdisciplinary  seminars  relating  to  water  resources. 

The  Triangle  Universities  Consortium  on  Air  Pollution  is  an  association  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University,  and  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  formed  in  1970  to  advance  joint  and  cooperative  action  in 
education,  research,  and  public  service  related  to  air  quality  management.  The 
Consortium  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  faculty  and  students  in  cooperative  research 
and  teaching  related  to  air  resources  and  their  management. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Regularly  Scheduled  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

105  INTRODUCTORY  PLANNING  STATISTICS  (3).  Foundation  course 
in  statistical  concepts  and  methods  primarily  for  professional  Master's 
degree  candidates  in  this  Department.  Elements  of  probability  theory, 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing,  simple  correlation  and  regression,  and 
simple  analysis  of  variance.  Fall.  Kaiser,  Rohe. 

106  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBANISM  AND  PLANNING  (3).  Discussion 
and  analysis  of  current  urban  problems  and  of  forces  responsible  for  ur- 
ban and  regional  growth.  Historical  perspective  on  the  planning  profes- 
sion and  the  planning  approach  to  urban  phenomena.  Evaluation  of 
current  proposals  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  urban  situation  in  the 
United  States.  Fall,  spring.  Lacey. 

107  ENTREPRENEURIAL  DECISIONS  FOR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(3) .  A  seminar  and  field  experience  in  balanced  new  communities,  retire- 
ment communities,  planned  unit  developments  (PUDs),  regional  and 
community  shopping  centers,  industrial/ research  parks,  and  recreation- 
theme  parks.  Focus  on  the  decision-making  process,  entrepreneurial  risk 
in  building  the  urban  environment,  and  uncertainties  in  long-range 
planning  and  development.  Fall.  Weiss. 

108  URBAN  REVIVAL:  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES  (3) .  Seminar 
designed  to  array  and  assess  the  urban  revival  tools  and  strategies 
developed  by  American  cities  over  the  past  thirty  years  to  solve  problems 
of  economic,  social,  and  physical  decline.  Spring.  Weiss. 

1 10  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  URBAN  STUDIES  (3) .  An  introduction  to  the 

111  functioning  of  the  urban  area  as  a  complex  system,  and  to  the  analysis  of 
policies  aimed  at  development  and  change.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

127  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  the  urban  transportation  system  as  a  component  of  urban 
structure.  Methodologies  for  the  analysis  and  planning  of  urban  trans- 
portation. Techniques  for  the  analysis  of  problems  and  the  evaluation  of 
plans.  Fall.  Gilbert. 

174  URBAN  ECONOMICS  (ECON  122)  (3) .  Prerequisite,  Economics  100  or 
101  or  equivalent.  Urban  problems  facing  us  today;  unorganized 
growth,  disparate  land  uses,  fiscal  crisis,  the  ghetto,  poverty,  employment, 
housing  and  transportation  inadequacies,  and  crime.  Fall  or  spring.  Akin, 
Witte. 
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176  LOCATION  AND  SPACE  ECONOMY  (ECON  120)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
ECON  100  or  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  effects  of  space  on 
economic  and  social  activity.  Fall.  Witte. 

199  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES  (3) .  An 

overview  of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  investigation  of  the  sev- 
eral disciplines  as  these  relate  to  the  study  of  cities  and  regions.  Discussions 
supplemented  by  presentations  of  original  papers  prepared  by  students. 
Spring.  Weiss. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PLANNING  AND  URBANISM  (3).  Reading  and 

201  discussions  to  provide  opportunities  to  develop  new  concepts  and  topics  in 
various  aspects  of  city  and  regional  planning.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

205  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  (3).  A  seminar  investigating  alternative 
public  urban  transportation  systems  including  mass  transit,  innovative 
transit  services,  and  paratransit  schemes.  The  systems  will  be  examined 
from  economic,  land  use,  social,  technical,  and  policy  perspectives.  Spring. 
Gilbert. 

207  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  MODELS  (3).  Techniques  for  pre- 
dicting transporation  demand.  The  transportation  planning  process:  data 
collection,  trip  generation,  modal  choice,  trip  distribution  and  assign- 
ment. System  evaluation  techniques;  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  transportation;  investigation  of  innovative  modeling 
techniques.  Spring.  Faculty. 

209  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT  (POLI  209)  (3).  Seminar  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  planning  function  in  government,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  planning  and  domestic  policymaking  in  the  federal  executive 
branch,  and  its  legislative  and  intergovernmental  relationships.  Spring. 
Howes. 

210  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  PLANNING  (3). 
Principles  of  microeconomic  analysis  for  public  policy  planning.  Empha- 
sis on  applications  of  theory  and  methods  of  economic  analysis  to  policy 
problems  in  the  public  sector.  Fall.  Snyder,  Whittington. 

215  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  I  (3).  Concepts  and  logic  of  planning  as  a 
professional  activity.  Critical  overview  of  current  theories  leading  stu- 
dents to  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  applicable  to  their  work 
as  planners.  Fall.  Faculty. 
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216  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  II  (3).  Construction  of  methodologies  for 
evaluating  various  theories  of  planning  and  intensive  analysis  of  the 
North  American  planning  theory  literature.  Doctoral-level  introduction 
to  the  area.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

219  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  (ENVR  219)  (3).  Principles 
of  model  construction  for  complex  urban  and  environmental  resource 
systems.  Includes  a  review  of  selected  models  of  urban  and  regional 
growth,  water  quantity  and  quality,  air  quality,  and  other  environmen- 
tal impacts.  Fall.  Moreau. 

221  SITE  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  (3).  Principles  and  techniques  of  site 
utilization  and  design  applied  to  actual  field  assignments  and  problems. 
Instruction  covers  basic  design  considerations  in  current  land  planning 
and  development  practice  in  relation  to  problems  of  varying  urban  scale 
and  complexity.  Spring.  Faculty. 

223  PLANNING  PROBLEMS  (3).  A  study  in  depth  which  may  be  con- 
cerned with  one  or  more  types  of  problems  such  as  urban  analysis,  land 
use  planning,  regional  planning,  urban  design,  transit  management,  or 
economic  development.  Students  are  advised  to  select  the  section  which 
most  closely  relates  to  their  career  interests.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

226  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  (3).  A  study  in  depth  of 
development  theories,  models  and  strategies  applicable  to  open,  under- 
developed regions  within  developed  nations,  especially  ones  which 
describe  the  morphogenesis  of  political  economy  and  social  classes.  Fall. 
Malizia. 

230  PLANNING  LAW  (3).  Governmental  organization  and  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  planning;  eminent  domain,  dedication,  official  map,  and  other 
property-acquisition  techniques;  land  use  regulations,  including  nuisance 
ordinances,  deed  restrictions,  building  regulations,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, and  zoning.  Spring.  Brower. 

231  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental 
quantitative  methods  as  aids  in  prediction  and  decision  analysis  in  plan- 
ning, including  demographic,  economic,  and  spatial  analysis.  Introduc- 
tion to  computer  programming  and  simulation.  Spring.  Faculty. 

232  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUES  (ENVR  282) 
(3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or  PLAN  210  or  equivalent.  The  basic  the- 
ory, process,  and  techniques  of  public  investment  and  planning  and  deci- 
sion-making, involving  synthesis  of  economic,  political  and  technologic 
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aspects.  Presents  the  theory  underlying  benefit-cost  analysis,  cost  effec- 
tiveness, and  PPBS,  and  adapts  it,  in  both  descriptive  and  normative 
terms,  for  application  to  a  model  that  transforms  broad  community  ob- 
jectives into  specific  standards  and  criteria  for  planning  public  projects 
and  programs.  Spring.  Whittington. 

233  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLICY  (ENVR  283)  (3).  An  ex- 
amination of  the  law  of  resource  use  and  development,  its  administration 
and  underlying  policies.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  water  resources 
law,  regulatory  law,  and  natural  resource  administration.  Fall  and  spring. 
Heath,  Campbell. 

234  WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  ANALYSIS  (ENVR 
284)  (3).  Introduction  to  water  resources  planning  and  management.  Em- 
phasis on  federal  and  state  water  resources  policies,  and  development  of 
analytical  skills  for  identification  of  environmental  problems  associated 
with  urban  water  resources  development.  Spring.  Moreau. 

235  LAND  USE  PLANNING  (3).  An  introduction  to  land  use  planning 
methodology.  Techniques  of  carrying  out  basic  surveys  and  analyses  of 
population,  activity  systems,  and  land  use  are  evaluated;  the  land  use 
design  process  and  the  land  use  policy  analysis  process  are  examined;  land 
use  modeling  systems  are  introduced.  Concepts  of  urban  spatial  structure 
and  land  development  are  discussed  as  outcomes  of  urban  activities  ac- 
commodating to  economic,  social,  political,  and  physical  constraints. 
Spring.  Kaiser. 

236  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  TECHNIQUES  (3).  Descriptive  tech- 
niques of  regional  economic  accounting,  social  and  spatial  indicators, 
and  shift-share  analysis;  analytic  and  planning  uses  of  regional  input- 
output  models;  employment  programming  including  social  benefit-cost 
analysis.  Spring.  Malizia. 

237  URBAN  SPATIAL  STRUCTURE  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
urban  spatial  structure  and  urban  planning.  The  course  has  a  dual  focus 
on  concepts  useful  in  understanding  individual  and  household  behavior  in 
urban  areas,  particularly  on  understanding  how  households  make  loca- 
tion, travel,  and  activity  decisions;  and  on  using  these  concepts  in  plan- 
ning for  urban  growth  and  change.  Fall.  Goldstein. 

238  NEW  TOWNS  SEMINAR  (3).  Review  of  issues  and  problems  in  new 
towns  development;  comparative  evaluation  of  new  town  development 
processes  and  projects  in  public  and  private  sectors;  independent  research 
on  planning  process,  public  policy,  implementation,  and  social  concerns. 
Spring.  Weiss. 
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239  REVITALIZING  THE  CENTRAL  CITIES:  PROCESS,  PRODUCT, 
AND  POTENTIAL  (3) .  Critical  examination  of  processes  of  urban  rede- 
velopment, renewal,  conservation,  preservation,  adaptive  reuse,  new 
towns-in-town  as  they  have  evolved  in  the  older  cities  of  the  USA.  Key 
legislation,  public  policies,  and  revitalization  programs  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  are  reviewed  through  an  extensive  reading  list  and  consid- 
eration of  a  broad  range  of  city  studies.  Fall.  Weiss. 

241  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING  (3) .  Problems,  issues,  and  policy  op- 
tions of  environmental  quality  planning  at  local,  metropolitan,  and  re- 
gional scales.  Emphasis  on  air  and  water  quality,  waste  management, 
and  land  use  relationship.  Study  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  frame- 
work. Fall.  Moreau. 

242  REGIONAL  LAND  PLANNING  METHODS  (3) .  Methods  for  substate 
regional  land  planning,  including  land  capability  analysis,  land 
classification  mapping,  critical  areas  identification,  regional  impact 
analysis,  and  areawide  capital  facilities  programming.  Institutional  and 
legal  determinants  of  regional  land  management  practice.  Fall.  God- 
schalk. 

244  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  GUIDANCE  SYSTEMS  (3) .  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites,  PLAN  230  or  233,  and  PLAN  235  or  242.  Seminar  on  local 
government  actions  to  guide  urban  growth  and  development.  Regula- 
tory, public  investment,  incentive,  and  policy  instruments  are  reviewed, 
along  with  ways  of  coordinating  these  tools  into  effective  guidance 
systems.  Fall.  Kaiser. 

246  HOUSING  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  (3) .  The  housing  market  as  the  set- 
ting within  which  the  low-income  housing  problem  is  studied;  housing 
and  the  subsidy,  conflicting  goals  and  contradictory  efforts;  housing 
market  analysis,  problems  of  production,  financing  and  rationalizing 
public  policies  and  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  units.  Fall.  Stegman. 

247  ISSUES  IN  HOUSING  MARKET  DYNAMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN 
246  or  permission  of  instructor.  Detailed  inquiry  into  a  number  of  theo- 
retical issues  relating  to  market  dynamics;  the  formulation,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  housing  policy.  Among  the  possible  subjects  of  investi- 
gation are  the  structure  of  the  housing  market,  filtering,  housing  costs, 
the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  construction  industry,  the  economics  of 
slums.  Spring.  Stegman. 

248  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  SEMINAR  (3) .  Original  research  on 
significant  technical,  economic,  social,  and  administrative  aspects  of  ur- 
ban and  regional  transportation  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  problems  of  transportation  and  the  methods  of  planning  for 
it.  Fall  or  spring.  Gilbert. 
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249  INVESTMENT  AND  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
PLAN  246  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  fundamentals  of  real  estate  in- 
vestment anaylsis  and  taxation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  subsidized  low  and  moderate  income  housing  projects;  responsibili- 
ties include  problem  sets  and  an  independent  project.  Spring.  Stegman. 

252  SOCIAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  (3)  Interrela- 
tion of  physical  and  social  aspects  of  urban  development,  including  social 
theories  of  urban  spatial  structure  and  neighborhood  change.  Study  of 
residential  segregation,  activity  systems,  mobility,  land  use  and  crime, 
and  other  topics.  Spring.  Rohe. 

260  URBAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  (3).  Political- 
economic  study  of  city  economies  as  subnational  entities  with  increas- 
ingly unstable  economic  structures.  Planned  strategies  to  accumulate 
and  share  productive  and  social  capital.  Spring.  Bergman. 

266  DESIGN  OF  POLICY  ORIENTED  RESEARCH  (3) .  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  develop  understanding  and  skill  in  the  design  of  social  research 
as  used  in  the  analysis  of  planning  problems  and  policy  formulation.  The 
course  will  emphasize  the  logic  underlying  research  methodology  in  the 
social  sciences,  rather  than  specific  techniques  in  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis. The  elements  of  research  design  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  three 
different  methods  of  social  inquiry:  (1)  participant  observation,  (2)  the 
social  survey,  and  (3)  the  demonstration  experiment.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

267  PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  (3).  Analysis  of  theory,  methods,  and 
experience  in  planning  that  involves  citizen  participation,  emphasizing 
effects  of  participation  in  governmental  programs  on  conflict,  innova- 
tion, plan-making,  and  plan  implementation.  Spring.  Godschalk. 

269  EMPLOYMENT  PLANNING  (3).  The  study  of  how  employment  plan- 
ning contributes  to  an  overall  understanding  of  planned  interventions 
which  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment,  the  size  distribu- 
tion of  work-derived  income,  and  the  equitable  access  of  economically 
active  populations  to  such  work  and  earnings.  Spring.  Bergman. 

275  PROGRAM  DESIGN  AND  EVALUATION  (Human  Services  Adminis- 
tration 305)  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  understanding 
and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  program  design  and  evaluation.  Issues  covered 
include:  rationale,  design,  criteria,  measurement,  utilization.  Spring. 
Lacey. 

280  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLANNING  (3) .  Introduction  to  the  rationale  and 
practice  of  neighborhood  planning,  including  neighborhood  level  socio- 
logical and  political  concepts,  design  and  conservation,  organizational 
structures  for  planning,  community  organizing  approaches,  government 
programs  and  funding  and  recent  experience.  Spring.  Rohe. 
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310  PLANNING  SEMINAR  (Var.).  Original  research,  fieldwork,  readings, 

311  or  discussion  of  selected  planning  issues  under  guidance  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

315  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  This  course  permits  full-time  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  who 
wish  to  pursue  independent  study  of  a  research  or  project  nature  to  do  so 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  faculty.  Fall  or  spring. 
Faculty. 

394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (credits  variable).  Faculty. 
400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0) 

SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Courses  on  special  topics  scheduled  for  1983-1984  include: 

200(35)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (3).  This  course  acquaints 
students  with  state  and  local  fiscal  institutions  and  introduces  analytical 
tools  for  designing  and  evaluating  fiscal  policies.  The  course  includes  sec- 
tions on  the  theory  of  local  government,  public  expenditure  determina- 
tion, financial  reporting,  pension  systems,  state  and  local  taxes  and  user 
charges,  the  municipal  bond  market,  and  intergovernmental  aid.  For 
each  topic,  underlying  economic  theory  is  briefly  examined  so  as  to  de- 
termine normative  and  positive  criteria  for  evaluating  government  poli- 
cies and  institutions.  This  is  followed  by  more  rigorous  examinations  of 
specific  situations  which  are  commonly  encountered  by  officials  in  state 
and  local  governments.  Fall.  Snyder. 
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310(32)  URBANIZATION  AND  PLANNING  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3). 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  assist  students  with  an  interest  in  Third 
World  Planning  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  urbaniza- 
tion, and  to  examine  alternative  strategies  that  have  evolved  in  the  past 
two  decades  to  control  this  phenomenon.  The  course  will  introduce  stu- 
dents to  (a)  theories  of  migration  and  urbanization  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  demographers,  economists,  sociologists,  and  spatial  geographers; 
(b)  the  complex  problems  caused  by  rapid  urbanization  —  regional  in- 
equalities, problems  of  the  urban  poor,  etc. ;  (c)  planning  approaches  used 
to  solve  (control)  this  complex  problem,  including  regional  development 
planning,  the  human  settlement  or  Habitat  Approach,  and  rural  devel- 
opment planning;  (d)  the  development  of  National  Urbanization 
policies,  the  role  of  women  in  the  development  process,  who  pays  for  de- 
velopment, and  the  evolving  role  of  the  social  policy  planner  in  Third 
World  development.  Fall.  Lacey. 


Applications  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  courses  above,  the  Department  offers  ap- 
plication courses  designed  to  give  students  experience  in  applying  substantive 
theory  and  planning  methods  to  actual  problem  situations  within  a  controlled 
learning  context.  In  such  courses  students  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  with 
practicing  professionals  and  public  clients.  Applications  courses  offered  in  1982- 
1983  included: 

223(1)  HOUSING  PROJECTS  (3).  Analysis  of  three  related  projects,  each  of 
which  involves  a  real  agency  sponsor,  a  specific  approved  work  program 
and  report  deadlines.  The  projects  and  their  respective  sponsors  are  (a) 
Housing  Needs  in  North  Carolina:  A  Statewide  Assessment  1980;  The 
North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency,  (b)  Financing  Local  Housing 
Projects  with  State  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Funds;  The 
North  Carolina  Department  of  National  Resources  and  Community  De- 
velopment, (c)  Financing  Energy  Conserving  Investments  in  Private  and 
Public  Housing  in  North  Carolina;  The  North  Carolina  Alternative  En- 
ergy Corporation.  Fall.  Stegman. 

223(2)  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  (3) .  Analysis  of  financial  problems  faced  by  transit 
systems  across  the  country  resulting  from  the  cutbacks  in  federal  funding 
of  operating  costs.  Each  student  is  required  to  adopt  one  transit  system 
and  to  (a)  Analyze  the  financial  plight  of  the  system  and  extrapolate  that 
trend  through  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  (Students  will  be  expected  to  use 
the  Apple  computer  to  do  this  analysis.)  (b)  Prepare  a  report  recom- 
mending necessary  further  analysis  and/ or  investigation  of  specific  reme- 
dial actions  which  the  local  transit  board  should  consider,  (c)  Compare 
analysis  findings  with  the  financial  planning  being  performed  by  the 
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transit  system,  (d)  Conduct  remedial  analyses  and  investigations  recom- 
mended, looking  at  options  ranging  from  service  changes  to  service  sub- 
stitutions to  fare  increases  to  voter  referenda,  (e)  Prepare  a  final  report 
making  recommendations  about  which  actions  the  local  transit  board 
should  take  and  how  to  implement  these  steps.  Fall.  Gilbert. 

223(3)  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  (3).  Involvement  in  a 
community  development  effort  sponsored  by  local  government  in  Dur- 
ham. One  project  is  a  neighborhood  commercial  area  rehabilitation 
project  just  getting  under  way.  Students  are  involved  in  both  property  in- 
ventory and  in  developing  a  revitalization  strategy.  A  second  project  in- 
volves the  evaluation  of  a  residential  area  rehabilitation  program  that  is 
just  being  completed.  Here  students  are  involved  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing an  evaluation  scheme  to  assess  the  subjective  (i.e.,  as  seen  by 
the  residents)  and  objective  consequences  of  the  program.  The  major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  how  to  improve  future  community  development 
programs.  Fall.  Lacey,  Rohe. 

223(4)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (3) .  Development  of  a  program  for  the 
expansion  and/ or  retention  of  employment  in  a  multistate  region  through 
the  design  of  services  for  manufacturers  located  in  the  region.  The  spon- 
sor is  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Office  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development.  Student  teams  are  to  (a)  write  a  proposal  which  programs 
their  work  over  the  remainder  of  the  course  and  which  serves  as  a  "con- 
tract" between  them,  the  instructors  and  the  sponsor;  (b)  execute  the 
contract,  following  the  work  plan.  Spring.  Malizia,  Snyder. 

223(5)  LAND  USE/GROWTH  MANAGEMENT  (3) .  Preparation  of  a  carrying 
capacity  analysis  of  the  development  potential  of  the  Currituck  Outer 
Banks.  Develop  and  apply  methods  to  identify  critical  thresholds  of  wa- 
ter supply,  waste  disposal,  local  transportation,  hurricane  evacuation, 
and  land  availability.  Report  results  to  Currituck  County  Commission. 
Spring.  Kaiser,  Godschalk,  Brower. 


STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE  1982-1983 


(*)  Indicates  Entering  Students 


*TAW  HWAN  AN— B.S.  (Oceanography)  Seoul  National  University 

*  JAMES  ANDERS — B.A.  (Environmental  Science)  University  of  Virginia 

*  CHARLES  BAKER,  JR.— B.A.  (Business  Management)  North  Carolina  State 

University;  B.A.  (Economics)  North  Carolina  State  University 
KAREN  BARNES— B.S.  (Social  Welfare)  Pennsylvania  State  University 
TIMOTHY  BEATLEY— B.C.P.  (Urban  Planning)  University  of  Virginia; 

M.U.P.  (Urban  Planning)  University  of  Oregon 
*NOREEN  BEIRO— Bachelors  (Urban  Planning)  University  of  Virginia 
CHRISTOPHER  BELL— B.S.  (Geography/Political  Science)  SUNY/Oneonta 
*PAUL  BENJAMIN— B.A.  (Political  Science)  University  of  Illinois 
CHRISTINE  BISHOP— B.A.  (Political  Science)  Douglass  College/ Rutgers 

*  SCOTT  BOLLENS— Bachelors  (Psychology)  UCLA;  Bachelors  (Environmental 

Studies)  UC/ Santa  Cruz 
MARSHA  BRISSON— B.S.  (Sociology)  UNC- Wilmington 
JANE  BUCKWALTER— B.A.  (Geography  and  Environmental  Studies)  Univer- 
sity of  California/Santa  Barbara 
DANIEL  CAROL— B.A.  (Philosophy)  University  of  Michigan 
JULIA  A.  CAUDLE— A.B.  (Public  Policy)  Duke  University 
ADITIAWAN  CHANDRA— M.  A.  (Economics)  University  of  Indonesia;  M.S.C. 

(Urban  and  Regional  Planning)  University  of  Wisconsin 
B YUNG-MOON  CHANG— B.P.A.  (Public  Administration)  Yeungnam  Univer- 
sity; M.C.P.  (City  and  Community  Planning)  Seoul  National  University 

*  MARIA  LUISA  CHI APPE— Bachelor  (Economics)  Universidad  Javeriana;  Mas- 

ters (Economics)  Universidad  de  los  Andes 

*  MARVIN  COLLINS— B.A.  (Sociology)  North  Carolina  State  University 
*DAVID  COOK— B.A.  (Economics)  University  of  Michigan 

*  ANTHONY  COSTA— B.A.  (Geography)  Bucknell  University 
IRA  COSTELL— B.A.  (Political  Science)  C.  W.  Post  College 
JEAN  CREWS— B.A.  (Economics)  Bucknell  University 
PHILIP  CULPEPPER— B.A.  (Urban  Affairs)  Virginia  Tech 
DEBRA  DRAKE — B.A.  (Honors  Geography)  Simon  Fraser  University 

*  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND— B.A.  (History)  Duke  University;  M.Div.  (Divinity) 

Gordon-Conwell  Theol.  Seminary;  Th.M.  (Biblic.  Studies)  Union  Theological 
Seminary 

* M ARLA  ENGEL— B.A.  (Political  Science/Urban  Planning)  Rutgers 
KATHLEEN  EVERS— B.S.  (Geography)  University  of  Minnesota 
VIRGINIA  FAUST— B.A.  (History)  University  of  Notre  Dame 
CHARLES  E.  FEIBEL— B.S.  (Mechanical  Engineering)  Carnegie-Mellon 
University 

KATHEY  FERLAND— B.A.  (English)  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
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♦MICHAEL  FETCHKO — A.A.S.  (Horticulture)  SUN Y/ Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal College;  B.S.  (Environmental  Studies)  SUNY/College  of  Environmental 
Science  and  Forestry 

MARC  FINK— B.A.  (History)  Claremont  Men's  College;  M.A.  (History)  Cali- 
fornia State  University/ Long  Beach 

JAMES  FISHER— A.B.  (Sociology/ Anthropology)  Bowdoin  College 

ELIZABETH  FOBERT— B.A.  (History)  Duke  University 

FRED  FRAVEL— B.A.  (Multidispl.  Social  Science)  Duke;  M.R.P.  (Planning) 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

MATTHEW  FRIEDMAN— B.A.  (Biology)  Macalester  College 

LAUREN  A.  GATES— B.A.  (Psychobiology)  Oberlin;  M.A.  (Psychology)  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts 

*  DANIEL  GAULIN— A.B.  (Geography)  Dartmouth  College 
PAUL  GREENE— B.A.  (History)  Ohio  State  University 

ROSALIND  GREENSTEIN— B.A.  (Economics)  University  of  California/ Santa 

Cruz;  M.S.U.P.  (Urban  Planning)  Columbia  University 
JOHN  HAAK— A.B.  (Urban  Studies)  Brown  University 

ALBERT  HARDY,  JR.— B.S.  (Math)  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.  (Op- 
erations Research  and  Systems  Analysis)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

MILDRED  HARDY— B.S.C.  (Business  Administration)  North  Carolina  Central 
University 

*  KATHLEEN  HEADY— B.A.  (Urban  Studies)  Michigan  State  University 
*JANE  HEGENBARTH— B.S.N.R.  (Resource  Policy)  University  of  Michigan 

LAURA  HILL — B.A.  (Environmental  Science)  Warren  Wilson  College 
*DOUGLAS  HILLSTROM— B.A.  (History/ Political  Science)  University  of  South 

Dakota;  M.A.  (Urban  Planning)  University  of  Iowa 
LYNNE  HOLLYER— B.S.  (Social  Science)  University  of  Rochester 
SUSAN  HYMAN— B.A.  (Economics/ Government)  Cornell 

*  ARTHUR  JACKSON— B.A.  (Architecture)  Hampton  Institute 
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THOMAS  JACKSON— B.A.  (Political  Science)  University  of  South  Florida; 

M.A.  (American  Politics)  Ohio  State  University 
KURT  JENNE— A.B.  (History)  Cornell  University;  M.R.P.  (Planning)  The 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

*  SUSAN  JONES — B.S.  (Natural  Resources)  University  of  Wisconsin  Stevens  Point 

*  BEVERLY  KAWALEC — B.A.  (English)  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  (English) 

Ohio  State  University 
*WILLIAM  KERN— B.A.  (English)  Virginia  Military  Institute;  B.S.  (Environ- 
mental Studies)  University  of  Tennessee/ Chattanooga 

*  ROBERT  KESSLER— B.A.  (Urban  Studies)  University  of  Pennsylvania 
*CHILIN  KO — B.A.  (Land  Economics)  National  Chengchi  University 

FRANCIS  KRIZMANICH— B.S.  (Man/Environment  Relations)  Penn  State 
*PAUL  LAURIA— B.A.  (History)  Guilford  College 
DAVID  LEMBERG— A.B.  (Political  Economics)  U.  California/Berkeley 
SUSAN  LEVY— B.A.  (History/Political  Science)  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

*  KATHLEEN  LEYDEN— B.A.  (Environmental  Science)  SUNY/Plattsburgh 
HUGH  LOBDELL— B.Ed./ARC  (Architecture)  North  Carolina  State 

University 

'PATRICK  LOWE— B.A.  (Environmental  Studies)  University  of  California/ 
Santa  Barbara;  B.A.  (Anthropology)  University  of  California/ Santa  Barbara 
JULIE  McCULLOUGH— B.S.B.  A.  (Business)  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

MATTHEW  McKEARN— B.B.A.  (Real  Estate/Urban  Land  Economics,  Trans- 
portation) University  of  Wisconsin/ Madison 
""JOSEPH  McLELLAND— B.A.  (Economics)  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

ANTHONY  B.  MARIMPIETRI— B.S.  (M.  Engineering)  Lafayette  College; 
M.S.  (Environmental  Engineering)  Drexel  University 

KIMBERLY  MARLOW— B.A.  (Political  Science)  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

MARIA  MARTIN— B.A.  (Urban  Studies/ Sociology)  Washington  University 

ROBERT  MARTIN— B.C.E.  (Civil  Engineering)  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; M.S.C.E.  (Civil  Engineering)  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

LISA  MARX— B.S.S.  (Sociology/Politics)  Cornell  College 

BROOKS  MORTON— B.A.  (Geography)  University  of  Texas/Dallas 
*XINMING  MU — Bachelor  (Urban  Planning)  Nanjing  University 
*LOIS  NILSEN— B.A.  (Sociology)  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 

L.  BETH  PEARSALL— B.A.  (American  History)  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 

ROBERT  PEDERSON— B.A.  (Urban  and  Regional  Planning)  Eastern  Wash- 
ington University 

* SHARON-RENEE  PETERSON— B.A.   (Recreation  Administration/Political 

Science)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
TERRENCE  PIERSON— B.S.  (Psychology/Biology)  Ohio  State  University; 
M.R.P.  (Planning)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

*C.  LUTHER  PROPST— B.A.  (Political  Science)  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 
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*  EVELYN  PRUITT— B.A.  (Biology)  Wake  Forest  University 

*  MICHAEL  PULLUM— B.S.  (Urban  Studies)  Morgan  State  University 

*  NANCY  RANDALL— B.A.  (Sociology  and  Urban  Planning)  Rutgers  University 
*COBBIE  RANSOM— B.A.  (Urban  Studies)  Morehouse  College 

CARLA  ROBINSON— A.B.  (Economics)  Harvard  University 
MATTHEW  ROONEY— B.A.  (Sociology)  SUNY/Stony  Brook 

*  CLAUDIA  ROSSI— B.A.  (Geography)  University  of  Texas/ Austin 
BARRY  SEYMOUR— B.S.  (Bio-Psychology)  Tufts  University 

*  CLAUDIA  SHAMBAUGH— B.A.  (Political  Science)  Scripps  College 

L.  CAROL  SHAW— B.A.  (American  Studies)  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

SHUICHI  SHIMURA— Bachelor  (Politics)  Kero  Gijuku  University 
GWENDOLYN  SIMPSON— B.   Arch.   (Architecture)  Howard  University; 

M.R.P.  (Planning)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
*VONZENNIA  SINGLETON— B.A.  (Political  Science)  North  Carolina  State 

University 

STEPHEN  SIZEMORE— B.  A.  (Political  Science)  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 
JOYCE  SMITH— B.S.  (Social  Work)  SUNY/Brockport 
ROBERT  SMITH— B.A.  (Geography)  University  of  Washington 
*SUE  SNAMAN — B.S.  (Mass  Communication)  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University 

BAMBANGB.  SOEDJITO— B.S.E.  (Engineering)  Institute  of  Technology,  Ban- 
dung; M.R.P.  (Policy  Planning  and  Regional  Analysis)  Cornell 

JOHNNIE  SOUTHERLAND— B.  A.  (English)  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

LEE  STEPPACHER— B.S.  (Resource  Management)  St.  Lawrence  University 
BRUCE  STIFTEL— B.S.  (Environmental  Studies  &  Biology)  SUNY/Stony 

Brook;  M.R.P.  (Planning)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
DEBORAH  STUART— B.A.  (Geography/ German)  Bucknell  University 
FU-TSAIR  TSAI— B.S.  (Urban  Planning)  Feng  Chia  College  of  Engineering  and 

Business 

JANN-PAUL  ULDRICK— A.B.  (Political  Science/ History)  Duke  University 
ERIC  VLK — B.S.  (Systems  Engineering)  University  of  Virginia 
*JUDITH  WAITZ— B.A.  (Sociology)  University  of  Delaware 
ARNOLD  WATKINS— B.A.  (Sociology)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

*MICHAEL  WATSON— B.A.  (History/Economics)  Florida  Presbyterian  College 
REGINALD  WEBB— A.B.  (Sociology)  Princeton  University 
REBECCA  WINDERS— B.A.  (Political  Science)  Westhampton  College  of  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond;  M.R.P.  (Planning)  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

DIANA  YOUNG-PAIVA— B.A.  (Environmental  Science)  Warren  Wilson 
College 

*  LAURIE  ZEITLIN— B.A.  (Sociology)  SUNY/Stony  Brook 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Financial  Assistance 

Applicants  to  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  are  eligible  for 
several  types  of  fellowships  and  assistantships:  (1)  awards  made  by  the  Department; 

(2)  University  awards  for  which  applicants  to  the  Department  are  considered;  and 

(3)  awards  made  by  outside  agencies  for  which  applicants  to  the  Department  are 
considered. 

Applications  for  financial  aid  are  considered  for  all  fellowships  and  assistantships 
available  through  the  Department  and  the  University.  Application  for  aid  is  made 
on  the  admission  application  forms. 

Awards  Made  by  the  Department 

Philip  Hammer  Fellowship,  created  by  Philip  Hammer  and  the  firm  of  Ham- 
mer, Siler,  George  Associates,  to  deepen  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
the  fields  of  planning  and  economics.  A  $2,500  fellowship  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  the  second-year  student  submitting  the  best  proposal  for  creative  and 
innovative  research  in  planning  and  economic  development. 

Loula  D.  Lasker  Fellowships,  provided  under  a  gift  from  the  Loula  D.  Lasker 
Trust  to  the  Department  for  students  studying  toward  advanced  degrees  in  the 
planning  field,  pay  $2,800  per  year.  These  nonservice  awards  typically  are  made 
to  promising  entering  students. 

Mellon  Fellowships,  established  in  1964  under  a  gift  from  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Charitable  Trusts  for  graduate  students  in  city  planning  and  urban  re- 
newal. The  grants  are  variable  and  are  made  in  relation  to  need. 

Urban  Development  Guidance  Fellowship,  created  by  Samuel  D.  Burns 
(M.R.P.  72)  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  related  to  land  development 
guidance,  planning,  or  regulation  at  the  local  level  or  in  the  private  sector.  A 
$2,500  fellowship  awarded  to  the  second  year  student  with  the  best  departmental 
paper  proposal  in  this  field. 

John  A.  Parker  Assistantship,  funded  from  the  John  A.  Parker  Trust,  created  by 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Department  in  honor  of  its  first  chairman,  John  A. 
Parker.  A  $2,800  award  made  to  a  second-year  student  with  high  potential  for 
contribution  to  the  Department. 

Graduate  Teaching  and  Research  Assistantships,  provided  through  State  funds, 
as  well  as  through  research  grants  from  foundations  and  Federal  agencies  pay  up 
to  $2,800  a  year. 
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University  Awards  for  Which  Applicants 
to  the  Department  Are  Considered 

Graduate  School  Fellowships  pay  up  to  $6,000  for  the  academic  year  plus  tui- 
tion benefits. 

Graduate  School  Limited  Service  Assistantships  pay  $5,000  for  the  academic 
year  plus  tuition  remission. 

Assistantships  offered  through  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  pay  up 
to  $2,800  a  year. 

Minority  Presence  Awards 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black 
graduate  students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit 
coursework,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Doctoral  Study  provides  stipends  of 
$5,000  for  the  academic  year,  with  an  option  of  additional  support  in  the  amount 
of  $600  for  study  in  the  summer  session,  for  black  residents  of  North  Carolina  who 
are  selected  to  participate.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  students  pursuing  doctoral 
degrees  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Professor  David  Godschalk  (left)  with  a  visiting  speaker  and  student  (right) 
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Awards  Made  by  Outside  Agencies 

Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program  Awards,  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pay  $4,500  for  twelve  months  plus 
tuition  and  fees  to  selected  minority  planning  students  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  program. 
Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  Department. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Mellon 
Foundation,  and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  maintain  indepen- 
dent fellowship  programs  in  which  grants  are  made  to  individuals  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  of  their  choice.  Interested  applicants  should  write  to  these 
agencies  at  least  a  year  in  advance  for  information  concerning  their  fellowship 
programs. 


Student  Loan  Funds 

The  general  loan  funds,  including  the  federal  loan  program,  are  available  to 
graduate  students.  University  loan  funds  are  announced  in  the  University  catalog. 
Students  interested  in  applying  for  loans  should  contact  the  Student  Aid  Office, 
300  Vance  Hall. 

Fees  and  Expenses  for  Each  Semester 


Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  registration  and  must  be  paid  by  the  last  day  of 
registration  for  each  semester.  Failure  to  pay  at  the  proper  time  will  result  in  a  late 
payment  fee  and  the  student's  possible  disenrollment. 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered  admission  reserves  his  or  her  place  by  the 
payment  of  a  $25.00  enrollment  deposit  which  is  credited  toward  the  first  semes- 
ter's tuition.  If  he  or  she  fails  to  register  or  to  withdraw  the  application  prior  to 
May  1,  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees  at  any  time. 

Students  in  the  Department  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenses  that  may  oc- 
cur in  connection  with  various  courses.  These  may  include  the  cost  of  supplies,  oc- 
casional travel  to  nearby  communities,  typing,  photo-duplication,  xeroxing,  and 
materials  for  presentations. 


Tuition  (N.C.  resident)  .... 
Tuition  (out-of-state  student) 
Fees  


1983-1984 

.  $  240.00 
1,421.00 


140.75 
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Housing 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Department  of  University  Housing  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  to  provide  a  physical  and  psychological  atmosphere  conducive  to  each  and  every 
student  having  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  utmost  his  or  her  personality,  ability, 
and  sensitivity.  The  University  provides  residence  hall  accommodations  for  approx- 
imately 6,800  registered  students  —  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
men  and  women.  Three  hundred  and  six  apartments  are  available  for  student 
family  housing. 

Information  regarding  residence  hall  accommodations  is  available  by  writing  to: 
Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Carr  Building  103 A,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 

Information  regarding  student  family  housing  is  available  by  writing  to:  Mana- 
ger, UNC  Student  Family  Housing,  Odum  Village,  Branson  Street,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  27514. 


New  East  Building,  home  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES1 


The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute  is  con- 
tained in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are 
available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the 
Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library. 

All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and  the 
Manual. 

General.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his 
or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents 
of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a 
legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  or  her  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at 
least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  clas- 
sification as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also  establish 
that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary 
residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  A  student 
seeking  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  must  complete  an  application 
for  resident  status  (obtainable  at  his  or  her  admissions  office)  and  return  it  to  the 
proper  admissions  office.  Every  student  must  be  classified  either  resident  or 
nonresident  before  enrolling.  Unless  the  student  supplies  enough  information  to 
allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  the  student  as  a  resident-for-tuition- 
purposes,  the  student  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes. 

When  an  enrolled  student  has  applied  for  classification  as  a  resident-for-tuition- 
purposes  and  receives  an  institutional  request  for  more  information  in  connection 
with  that  application  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought, 
the  student  must  respond  to  that  request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of 
the  term.  If  the  student  does  not  receive  the  request  for  supplemental  information 
until  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  in- 
formation within  three  weeks  of  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  re- 
quested information  within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of 
the  student's  "nonresident"  classification  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  fail- 
ure. 

Domicile.  Domicile  means  one's  permanent  dwelling  place  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  synonymous  with  "legal 
residence." 


1.  The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  Sec.  116- 
143. 1;  (ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes.  Revised  August  1981,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and 
Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  The  student  has  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  facts  which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident-for- 
tuition-purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the  statute  proof  of 
resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points 
which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  student  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court- appointed  guar- 
dian in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  un- 
less the  student  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or 
re-registering.  To  overcome  this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  the  student 
must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the 
parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  parents  of  the  student  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  a 
domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  evidence  may  also  be  overcome  by 
other  evidence  of  legal  residence.  If  the  student  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal 
guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

Statutory  Exceptions 

a.  Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident-for- 
tuition-purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes,  the 
student  does  not  automatically  lose  the  benefit  of  the  in-state  tuition  rate  immedi- 
ately. Instead  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  if  the  following  conditions  are 
satisfied: 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, on  the  basis  of  a  valid  finding  that  the  student  in  fact  was  a  legal  resident  of 
North  Carolina  and  had  been  such  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period  prior  to 
classification; 

2.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  change  of  legal  residence  to  a  state  other  than 
North  Carolina,  the  student  must  have  been  enrolled  in  a  public  institution  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  extent  of  this  grace  period  (during  which  the  in-state  rate  is  applicable  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina)  is  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence  plus  any  portion  of  a  semester  or 
academic  term  remaining,  as  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  twelve-month  period,  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Qualifying  Periods  for  Spouses.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  116-143.1, 
if  a  student  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory 
requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  require- 
ment relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  spouse  of  the 
student,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve- 
month period. 
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c.  Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  pe- 
riod of  legal  residence  may  also  be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as 
a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North  Carolina  resident 
for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  re-established 
North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Students 
should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under  this  section. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is 
precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North 
Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  No 
person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina. 
The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed 
relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  domicile  of  a  minor  is  that  of  the  father.  With  a  few  exceptions  noted  below, 
this  presumption  is  virtually  irrebuttable.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue 
of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the 
minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  two  exceptions  to 
the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one 
parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  par- 
ent is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North 
Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of 
North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined 
custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have 
been  deemed  to  be  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or 
she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  that 
person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  not 
later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prereq- 
uisite to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in 
North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative 
(other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult 
relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor, 
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then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes. 
If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  when  he  or  she  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may  be 
treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to 
enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a 
judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §7A-717,  et.  seq.,  he  or  she 
is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is 
that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  sepa- 
rate domicile  in  fact  has  been  established. 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa 
which  will  permit  eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the 
same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal  residence  as  citizens. 
An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon 
intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified 
a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose 
which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the 
alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C  and  D  visas)  cannot  be 
classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be 
considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  and  the  Manual.  Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemen- 
tal Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of  applicants  for  resident- 
status- for- tuition-purposes  . 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North 
Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual  requirements  of  resi- 
dential act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  residence  status  solely  by 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For 
more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the 
Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tui- 
tion rate. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or 
permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which 
involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by  the  admitting  insti- 
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tution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual 
matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  by  the  admit- 
ting institution  that  the  student  is  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  relative  to  the 
term  of  initial  enrollment  or  re-enrollment,  the  student  is  classified  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  A  residential  classification  once 
assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed 
thereafter  (with  a  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corre- 
sponding with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by 
the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial 
residential  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institution 
(e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  con- 
strued as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself 
require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests  a  reclassifi- 
cation inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more 
than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled 
as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  concern- 
ing his  or  her  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by 
completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  offi- 
cer. The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in 
classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  circumstances  in 
writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence 
constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed 
while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  as  a  nonresident 
at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is 
classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes,  receives 
an  erroneous  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the  student  as  a  resi- 
dent for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state 
tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institu- 
tion notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting  falsified 
residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary  information, 
the  student's  application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution 
may  re-examine  any  application  suspected  of  being  fraudulent,  and,  if  warranted, 
will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term 
with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If 
this  occurs  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the 
enrolled  terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery. 
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Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may 
subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences,  including  dismissal  from  the 
institution. 

Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification 
decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days 
after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is 
transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in 
that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any  student 
desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in 
writing  of  that  fact,  within  ten  days  of  receipt  by  the  student  of  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man prompdy  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State  Residence  Com- 
mittee. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classi- 
fied residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests 
and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  that  applications  for  clas- 
sification should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when  the  number  of  applica- 
tions make  accelerated  handling  impossible. 

Notice  on  "Directory  Information"  to  All  Students  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  routinely  made  public  cer- 
tain information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways  this  has  been  done  include 
the  following:  names  of  students  who  are  selected  by  the  various  honorary  socie- 
ties, who  receive  scholarships,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or 
who  are  members  of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made  public.  To  facilitate  cam- 
pus communication  the  University  annually  publishes  the  Campus  Directory. 
Some  professional  and  graduate  school  student  groups  publish  directories  of  stu- 
dents in  their  departments  or  schools.  The  annual  commencement  program  pub- 
lishes the  names  of  persons  who  have  received  degrees  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory  in- 
formation" to  include  the  following  categories  of  information:  the  student's  name, 
address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participa- 
tion in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of 
athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the  most  re- 
cent previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  The  Uni- 
versity will  make  public  information  about  each  student  limited  to  these 
categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of  course,  information  from  all 
these  categories  is  not  made  public  in  every  listing.  The  Campus  Directory,  for  ex- 
ample, publishes  only  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers. 
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Under  a  special  provision  of  the  FERPA  regulations,  the  University  will  also 
disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  education  records  of  a  stu- 
dent without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or 
school  system  in  which  the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  [of  such]  "directory  information" 
made  public  and  who  do  not  want  information  about  them  to  be  disclosed  to  other 
schools,  as  set  forth  above,  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of 
Records  and  Registration,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  of  this 
fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published. 
This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  by  the  end 
of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an 
absence,  of  reenrollment,  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration  period  there- 
after. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1983-1984 


Semester  Opens 

Orientation/ Acad.  Counseling 

Registration 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

University  Day 

Fall/ Spring  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Holiday,  Easter  Monday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 


Fall  Semester,  1983 

Wed.,  Aug.  17 
Mon.-Tues.,  Aug.  22-23 
Wed.-Fri.,  Aug.  24-26 
Mon.,  Aug.  29 
Mon.,  Sept.  5 
Wed.,  Oct.  12 
Wed.,  Oct.  19,5  P.M. 
Mon.,  Oct.  24,  8  A.M. 
Wed.,  Nov.  23,  1  P.M. 
Mon.,  Nov.  28,  8  A.M. 

Fri.,  Dec.  9 
Mon.,  Dec.  12 
Tues.-Wed.,  Dec.  13-21 


Spring  Semester,  19? 

Sun.,  Jan.  8 

Mon.-Tues.,  Jan.  9- 
Wed.,  Jan.  11 


Fri.,  Mar.  2,  5  P.M 
Mon.,  Mar.  12,  8  A 


: 


Mon.,  Apr.  23 
Thurs.,  Apr.  26 
Fri.,  Apr.  27 
Mon.-Wed.,Apr.3(^) 
Sun.,  May  13 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1984 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Registration 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Holiday 

Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 
Holiday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 
Final  Examinations 


Mon.  May  21 
Tues.,  May  22 

Wed.  May  23 
Mon.  May  28 
Fri.  June  22 

Mon.-Tues.,  June  25-26 


Mon.  July  2 
Tues.  July  3 
Wed.  July  4 
Thurs.  July  5 

Fri.  Aug.  3 
Mon.-Tues.,  Aug.  6-7 


ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1984-1985 


Semester  Opens 

Orientation/ Acad.  Counseling 

Registration 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

University  Day 

Fall/ Spring  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Holiday,  Easter  Monday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 


Fall  Semester,  1984 

Wed.,  Aug.  15 
Mon.-Tues.,  Aug.  20-21 
Wed.-Fri.,  Aug.  22-24 
Mon.,  Aug.  27 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 
Fri.,  Oct.  12 
Fri.,  Oct.  12,  5  P.M. 
Wed.,  Oct.  17,  8  A.M. 
Wed.,  Nov.  21,  1  P.M. 
Mon.,  Nov.  26,  8  A.M. 

Fri.,  Dec.  7 
Mon.,  Dec.  10 
Tues.-Thurs.,  Dec.  11-20 


Spring  Semester,  1985 

Sun.,  Jan.  6 

Mon.-Tues.,  Jan.  7-8 
Wed.,  Jan.  9 


Fri.,  Mar.  1,  5  P.M. 
Mon.,  Mar.  11,  8  A.M. 


Mon.,  Apr.  8 
Thurs.,  Apr.  25 
Fri.,  Apr.  26 

Mon.-Wed.,  Apr.  29-May8 
Sun.,  May  12 


